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NUMBER FOUR 


The Profession of Accountancy 


And Pennsylvania’s Contribution to its Development * 


By Apam A. Ross 


The profession of the public ac- 
countant had its rise, speaking from 
memory of what our limited historical 
works tell us, in the financial activities 
and complexities which had their origin 
in the era of railroad construction in 
england in the 1830’s and 1840's. By 
that time it would seem that what is 
known as the industrial revolution, 
which began around 1760 in our 
western civilization, and which was 
given momentum by the application of 
steam to mechanical power, and later 
the invention of the cotton gin in 1795, 
had so changed economic conditions 
that more rapid travel, the growth of 
manufacturing and the distribution of 
manufactured goods had made finance 
and commerce so complex that special- 
ists in accounting began to receive their 
first real call from the business public 

much as corresponding development 
in the U. S. resulted, forty or fifty 
years or so later, in the founding of 
the profession in this country. Steady 

* An address delivered at a meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants, February 17, 1926, at which 
there were present, as guests of the Insti- 
tute, some thirty candidates who had re- 
cently passed the Pennsylvania C. P. A. ex- 
anunation, and io whom these remarks were 
more particularly addressed. It is of inter- 
est to us that of the seven surviving founders 
of the original Pennsylvania Association of 
Public Accountants organised in 1897 four 
are members of our firm. 


development and natural growth seem 
to have taken place in the next few 
decades until the several Institutes of 
Chartered Accountants in Scotland and 
in England and Wales came into being 
as a natural sequence ; the Scottish So- 
cieties in 1853-1867 and the local so- 
cieties in England in the 1870’s merged 
in 1880 into the present Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England and 
Wales. From these Societies, which 
were all founded on high standards of 
ethics, education and practice, we have 
inherited much, and we would do well 
to endeavor to maintain our craft in 
this country on the same high plane. 
Education and thorough preparation, 
with a system of articled apprentice- 
ship, or articled clerks, as they are 
called, together with British thorough- 
were among their foundation 
stones. There must have been some 
virtue in their creed and method, for 
the profession in Great Britain, and 
sritish trained accountants generally 
throughout the world, have maintained 
their high standing and seem particu- 
larly to have held the confidence of the 
great banking houses. 

The profession there, as here, seems 
to have steadily grown in the public 
esteem and especially during the Great 


ness 


War to have received special recogni- 
tion from the government. A number 

















of the profession's best exponents had 
from time to time the honor of knight- 
hood bestowed upon them for highly 
the 
empire in those critical times, a num- 
ber of whom like Sir Hardman Lever, 
\Villiam \rthur 
Lowes Dickinson, are well known to 
many of us in this country. | 
when in London a since, 
that the Lord Mayor, just elected or 
about 
accountant who also enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of Knighthood. As you know, 
the Northcliffe died, 
the London Times was purchased by 
public spirited capitalists, who deter- 


meritorious services rendered to 


Sir Plender and Sir 
recall 
few vears 


to be elected, was a chartered 


when late Lord 


mined to insure that that great journal 
should be fixed as and should remain 
permanently a national institution, and 
for that purpose provided by trust deed 
that the certain high 
positions in the financial and profes- 
sional life of Great Britain should hold 
or dominate the property for that pur- 
\mong the number so nomi- 
nated was to be the incumbent of the 
office of president of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England and 
Wales. 

[ was impressed with the apparent 
our brethren in that an- 
Some of them seem to pre- 


incumbents of 


pose. 


standing of 
cient city. 

side at annual meetings of shareholders 
of corporations. These meetings seem 
to be rather less cut and dried than 
such meetings here, and the chairman’s 
or managing director’s remarks are 
frequently first-class reviews of the 
vear’s economic and financial history, 
for which many of them are well quali- 
fied. The annual such 
men as Mr. Reginald McKenna, Chair- 
man of the Great Midland Bank, make 
tip-top reading, and I have noted in the 


addresses of 


meetings as reported in full detail in 
the London Times, that the company’s 
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elected auditor will sometimes be called 
on for remarks or explanations. 

\ll this is not to suggest that the pro- 
fession in the United States has not 
made corresponding progress. It has 
made stupendous strides and its mem- 
bers are now beginning to receive cor- 
responding recognition, well deserved 
in every way. In nearly forty years 
of close connection with its develop- 
ment I can see how greatly it has ex- 
panded and members have 
grown to larger stature. 

The first body of public accountants 
to form a permanent organization in the 
United States came together in New 
York in 1886 and the American Asso- 
ciation of Public Accountants was the 
result. Pennsylvania accountants were 
charter members thereof, but it devel- 
oped rather into a New York organi- 
zation. Its scope and activities were 
not of really national character until 
after the first Convention of Account- 
ants held at Saint Louis during the 
World’s Fair of 1904. That conven- 
tion was promoted largely by our fel- 
low member, Mr. George Wilkinson, 
who together with his friends formed 
the Federation of Societies of Public 
Accountants, which was countrywide 
in its scope and membership. The 
\merican Association and the Federa- 
tion became one in 1905, and changed 
later into the present American Insti- 
tute of Accountants. It would seem 
that there is still some feeling that the 
Institute is liable to contract into local 
instead of national structure, but | 
think the danger of any lapse into 
localism is very remote indeed. 

As you know, our society was or- 
ganized in 1897; the Penna. C. P. A. 
act became law in 1899 and the Penna. 
Institute became a chartered organiza- 
tion in 1904. Of the fifteen charter 
members who organized in 1897, eight 


how its 
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have passed on and seven are still in 
the harness; four in Philadelphia, two 
in New York and one, temporarily at 
least, in Berlin. 

In all reviews of the history of our 
own Penna. organization the names of 
four men seem always to come to the 
front. They appear in every sketch | 
have ever read of our Society: 

Mr. John W. Francis, who began 
public accounting in 1869. Mr. Chas. 
N. Vollum, who began public account- 
ing in 1875. Mr. John Heins, who be- 
van public accounting in 1877. Mr. 
lawrence E. Brown, who began public 
ccounting in 1882. 

In this connection I cannot do better 
than quote from Mr. J. E. Sterrett’s 


address submitted at the Institute's 
25th Anniversary, regarding these 
men. 

\s a help to future planning in protes- 
ional things, my mind frequently reverts, 


nd especially in this twenty-fifth anniversary 
ear, to four men, gentlemen unafraid, who 
vere giants in the organization and early de- 
velopment of the Pennsylvania Institute and 
the profession of accountancy in this 
country. In the order of their passing their 
names were John Heins, John W. Francis, 
Charles N. Vollum and Lawrence E. Brown. 
It would not be fitting in the presence of 
who knew some of these men inti- 
mately for me to discuss in detail their lives 
r their characteristics, but I crave the op- 
portunity of paying a brief tribute of pro- 
und respect and high regard to each one 
them. 

Mr. Heins, a virile figure, broad of vision, 
positive in his opinions and like all the 
ers, rock-ribbed in his integrity, was, by 
mmon consent, our first president. Mr. 
a mild, modest, kindly man, wise in 
el and sound in judgment, was my in- 
business for ten years, and 
iough he passed over to the other side more 


OSE 


Nncis, 





timate 


associate 


twenty years ago he walks with me still, 
Ir. Vollum, keen, shrewd, passionately de- 
ed to every professional duty, was our 


in all matters legislative and the chief 
examining board through many vears. 


During the later of these 


years it was my 

ege to share that work with him in a 
lelightful association. Mr. Brown, 
passing has been so recent, Was the 
ne of the four spared to cross the 
date of our twenty-fifth anniversary 
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Always earnest in things that would make 
for the good of the profession, his unwill- 
ingness to appear in public meetings deprived 
many of our members of a knowledge of his 
personal charm and his kindly nature. Born 
in the South, he served in a Confederate 
cavalry regiment through the Civil War. [| 
vividly remember meeting him opposite In- 
dependence Hall on that July day when we 
were both thrilled by the news of the Battle 


ot Santiago. Greeting me with a warm 
handclasp, with genuine joy, he exclaimed 
that “at last the North and South are 


united!” He bore in his body the marks 
of wounds he received in fighting for his 
convictions and = no earnestly in his 
daily work did he exemplify qualities of 
honesty and courage. 

These men all began their work as ac- 
countants in the day of small things when 
the opportunities were few and the rewards 
meagre, but they believed that 


less 


they were 
founding a profession and not a trade. To 
it they gave unsparingly of their best and 


the attainments of the present are a perpetual 
memorial to them. Cannot we, in the mem 
ory of their abounding faith and quickening 
service, derive new strength and enthusiasm 
to carry on until they, through us, are made 
pertect ? 

The immediate of the 
older pioneers have carried on in the 


same spirit and 


successors 


with fine 
zeal and unselfishness their share and 


have born 


more in consolidating and further up- 
building of our growing profession. A 
number of them held high office from 
time to time in the national organiza- 
tion; two of them presidents. Indeed 
the influence of Penna. in national ac 
countancy 
portant. One of them has since been 
president of the New York State So 
ciety of C. P. Avs. 
a long period of 


affairs has always been im- 


\nother has for 
time given service of 
the greatest value to his country, both 


during the war and since, in work ot 


the highest importance as active ad- 


viser of the U. S. Treasury. He ts at 


present located in Berlin, as a member 


of the verv responsible Transfer Com- 
mittee under the -\gent General tor 


Reparation Payments as chairman ex- 


officio—a Penna. boy on committee 


composed oT ne vmerican one 
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lfrenchman, one Britisher, one Italian 
the 
actually 


Belgian. ‘This ts 
would that 
provides for the methods of 


and one com- 


mittee, it seen, 
paying 
and 
(ierman indemnities, 


over, caring for recording the 


under the Dawes 
plan. We have every reason for pride 
in his achievements. 

The literary contributions of these 
this Institute 


accountancy 


and other members of 


are well known to every 


student. In quantity and quality it 1s 


doubtful if any group in our protes- 


sion has contributed more to our litera 


ture and furthermore to actual ac 


countancy instruction as full professors 


ina number of our great universities 
ind sas special lecturers in other 
schools. It would surprise most of us 
if we listed the books and articles the 


have produced and written during their 
teaching connections, and every one ot 
them at the same time engaged in the 
practice of his profession from 


day. 1 


vou all know who they are, both 


active 


day to don’t need to vive 


names, 
who 


those who are with us and those 


have passed on. 
nan organization with such tradi- 
and such a it ought not to 


ve clifficult for 


tions past, 


yvounger men entering 
it and the active practice of their pro- 
| 


fession to become inspired with the 


pirit of those who have so abundantly 


and so ably and in such fine spirit 


themselves for an ideal. Some 


o1ven of 


of them have made a money success, 
but largely I like to think as a_ by- 
product. The flavor of commercial- 
ism that seems to attach in more re- 


cent vears to the methods of some prac 
titioners, 


lexicon of the pioneers of 


had no place in the bright 
this Insti- 


tute and their immediate successors. 
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The 
membership in this organization, you 
will 


benefits to be derived trom 
will be in direct 


put 


find, 
to what 


proportion 
fact the 
reflex action involved in vour efforts to 


vou nto it; m 


contribute something to the general 
fund will result in the giver receiving 
than he The Institute 


Pennsvlvania 


more fives. 


wants every certificated 
ranks and will 


accountant to join its 


welcome everyone to the privilege of 
service; feeling sure that it can repose 
faith and confidence in your carrying 
the banner onward in the spirit of “set- 
to love 


ting the cause above renown, 


the game beyond the prize.” 


Real Americanism 


Let every -\merican, every lover of 


liberty, every well-wisher to his  pos- 


terity swear by the blood of the Revo 
lution never to violate in the least 
particular the laws of the country, and 


never to tolerate their violation by 


others. [et every man remember that 
to violate the law is to trample upon 
the blood of his fathers and to tear 
the charter of his own and his chil 
dren’s liberty. Let reverence for the 
laws be breathed by every American 
mother to the lisping babe that prat 


Let it be taught in 


schools, in seminaries, 


tles on her lap. 
and in colleges 
Let it be written in primers, spell 
ing books, Let it |e 


and almanacs. 


preached from the pulpit, proclaimed 


in legislative halls, and enforced in 
In short, let it be 


religion of the 


courts of justice. 
come the 


Nation. 


political 


Abraham Lincoln. 
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Devonshire Jottings 


By Conrap B. 
(New Y 


The county of Devonshire is one of 


the most popular of English play 


vrounds perhaps because of the con 


trast to the conventions of citv life 


which its rustic charm furnishes. | It 
is the third largest county in [England 
nd hes about 150 miles west of [Lon 

(dur destination was Sidmouth, 


small town buttressed by hills and look 


ing out upon the English channel. We 
found upon our arrival that the latter 


was the town’s most serious enemy 








\ South Devon 


\ gaping rent in the concrete prome- 
ade bore witness to the turbulence 

the seas which break upon this 
art of the coast. Some conception ot 
he damage may be gained from the 
fact that the contract for repairing the 
romenade will cost the county in the 
$300,000. 


Tie ighborhood of Erosion 


TAYLOR 


rk Office ) 


by the sea at Sidmouth is a continuous 
process, as it is in other parts of Eng 
land, especially on the East coast. We 
were informed that not many years ago 
Sidmouth had a fine pebble beach. 
Very little of it is now in evidence. 
Yet the pebble beaches of the neigh 
boring resorts to east and west have 
mproved in recent vears. To an 
\merican this would seem a strange 
situation—nature taking precedence 
over local chambers of commerce in 
reshaping the 


destinies of rival townis. 





Watering Place 


\We were housed in an ancient es- 
tablishment known as the Royal Glen. 
its main feature of historic interest is 
that it was the residence, in 1819-1820, 
of the Duke and Duchess of Kent and 
their infant daughter Princess Victoria, 
who afterwards | England’s 
queen. It was the Duke's last resi- 


vecame 

















be Beg 





dence as he died there in 1820. Some 


members of our party were privileged 


to occupy the roval bedroom. We did 
not hear any complaints of “ghosts 
walking,” even on the Ist and 16th of 


the month as they are reputed to do 

(at least in the New York office). 
The major domo of the establish 

nicknamed 


ment we spontaneously 


Ruggles on account of the similarity of 
his disposition and characteristics to 
those of his mythical namesake of Red 


Gap fame. He was the type of Eng 
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I must here explain that at several social 
gatherings, in an effort which I still believe 
was praiseworthy, [| had told an excellent 
wheeze which runs: “Have you heard the 
story of the three holes in the ground?” 
| mean to say, | would ask this in an inter- 
ested manner, as if | were about to relate 
the anecdote, and upon being answered “No!” 
1 would exclaim, with mock seriousness, 
“Well! Well! Well!” This had gone rip- 
pingly almost quite every time | had favored 
a company with it, hardly any one of my 

joke at a second 


hearers failing to get the 
telling. I mean to say the three holes in 
the ground being three “Wells!” uttered in 


rapid succession 


To our disappointment he failed to 





The Royal Glen 


lish butler one is accustomed to see on 
the American stage. One of our party 
was sure he was seen to laugh once. 
We concluded _ it 
either a mistake or else he was off duty 
at the time. We 
would 


unanimously Was 


often wondered 


whether he spring that one 


brilliant joke associated with his name- 


sake. Some of you may remember this 


] 


perpetration which was told by the 


original Ruggles in the following 


manner : 





Well! 


abounds in 


Well! 
beautiful 
reserved for 


spring it. Well! 

Devonshire 
drives but its 
those who journey afoot. 


best 1s 
The roads 
and lanes for the most part are sunken 
bordered high 
hedges, which remind one of the apt- 


and are with broad 


ness of some quaint lines penned in 
deseription of a Devonshire lane: 
] val 


In the first place ‘tis long, and when oncé 
you are in it 
It holds ou as fast as a cage does a lin 


ist 
net. 
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Che wise pedestrian will have nothing 
do with the main he will 
stick to the bridle-tracks and the foot- 
paths. These wind away through the 
woods, up over the hills, with which 
Devonshire is plentifully supplied, and 
meander through the valleys. 


to roads; 


Fresh 
and expansive views of the sea, hills 
and rivers are continually being met, 
and every now and then one runs un- 
expectedly into a village straggling 
along the hillside, with its quaint cob 
cottages, which characteristic of 
this part of the country. 


are Ol 
Cob cottages 
may still be seen even in the quite busy 
highways; their brown thatched roofs, 
welcome to. tile-and-slate-tired eyes, 
and their gardens sweet with old fash- 
ioned flowers, while within the three- 
feet-thick walls real 
with soft speech and pleasant manners. 

()f course it will “What 
is ‘cob’ told us it 
common clay, or marl, 

straw, and dried in a 
other the 
the construction of which 
the of the 
is kneaded together by the feet 
instead of 
\ well-made cob wall 
will last a century with ordinary care 
this statement is made without fear of 
it having prejudicial effect on any of 


are Devonians, 


be asked 
r Oar 
was merely 
with 
in 


informant 


mixed 


irame words, Keyp- 


tian bricks, 


vexed souls Israelites, 
only cob 


ot horses, oxen, by 


the arms of men. 


CtCc., 


our tax cases), and will need repair 
only once in a generation, provided it 
has “a good hat and a good pair of 
shoes,” that is, a strong thatch to keep 
out the wet well-tarred 
foundation to prevent damp rising. 

The reader of 


and a stone 
these last comments 
will readily grasp the fact that thev 
ire inserted solely on the off chance 
that they may come to the attention 
{ builders of “sound proof’ apart- 
Presumably “cob” is available 
» builders America, 
eard of its use for pipes. 


nts. 


in we have 


as 


J 


Space will not permit mention to be 
made of the many beauty spots and 
points of interest in this vacation 
Two at least will stand out 
and leave their impression on the mind 
of the tourist, 
lexeter Cathedral. 


county. 


and 
We will graciously 
refrain from more than passing refer- 
ence to our visit to the little village of 
eer. Such a visit usually does leave 


viz. :—Dartmoor 





\merican mind. 


an impression on the 


Our search into the local archives as- 
sures us that the name did not have an 
Leland, who we were 
told was an old writer (we think the 
one adjective insufficient), speaks of 
Thus he wrote 
fair Pere for 
f Shippelettes at this Bere- 
wood, but there cam such a Tempest a 
3 Yeres sins as never in mynd of men 


alcoholic origin. 


the place Berewood. 
“Ther 


Socour ¢ 


was begon a 
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shore, 
his 
Web- 
We 


that 


Peaces.” 


heene 
the 
Was 


had befor sene in 
| Pere in 
written 
ster’s Dictionary was published. 
1 


and tare 


evidently before 


do not know the code word but from 
our intimate acquaintance with = res- 
taurant tartlets we can at least feel 


fairly sure that Shippelettes must mean 
very small ships. 


Dartmoor comprises a magnificent 


stretch of moorland some 225 square 
miles in extent. The many Devon- 
shire streams and rivers find thei 


source among the hills, or tors as they 
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ihe Spinsters’ Rock is a good example. 
10 feet, 
resting on three upright stones 6! to 


It consists of a slab 15 feet by 


9 feet high, and weighing some 16 tons. 
\Ve were informed that the rock de 
tradition that 
(evidently “yarn” spin- 


rives its name from a 
three spinsters 
ners), erected it before breakfast. One 
wonders what the good ladies would 
have been equal to after a meal. To 
those who enjoy rambling amidst ex 
quisite scenery we can heartily recom 
The 


only requisites are a good ordnance 


mend a few days at Dartmoor. 





\ Typical Cob Cottage 


are called, 
to a 
level. 


which in some places rise 
height of 2,000 
There are beautiful ever-chang- 
ing views of the heather and furze-clad 
country, 


feet above sea 


and commons strewn with 
In the late sum- 
mer, when the heather is in bloom, the 


scene resembles an undulating purple 


boulders and rocks. 


carpet, dotted with yellow, as far as 
the eye can see. Peculiar rock forma- 
tions are met with all over the moors, 


and one finds they usually have some 


native lezend connected with them. 





map and compass, and a pair of stout 
shoes. 

Our notes on Devonshire would be 
incomplete unless they contained some 
Even 
those who are unversed in the myster- 
ies of archaeology cannot fail to be 
profoundly impressed on entering this 
ancient structure. It is said to be 
one of the best examples of English 
Pointed architecture now existing in 
the country. The present cathedral is 


12) 


reference to Exeter Cathedral. 


(Concluded on page 
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Honest but Dumb~* 


Paraphrasing a common. slang ex- 


one at banker friends 
characterized a certain firm of 


ession, our 
recently 
ccountants as being, in effect, honest 
ut dumb. The for this re 
mark was a failure on the part of the 
iccountants to fraud 


was alleged to have existed and been 


occasion 


discover which 


concealed over a period of several 
ears, during which time the account- 
nts were making periodic examina- 
tlods. 

When the alleged shortcomings on 
the part of the accountants 


uced to a basis of fact, it appeared 


Were re 


that they had been engaged to perform, 
d did 
specifically described as a limited ex 


perform, service which is 
unination. .\ll that was contemplated 
vy the chent, and all that 


by the accountants was to verify cer- 


Was done 


tain asset and hability balances ac 
ording to the records, which latter 
were not verified, following which 
there were prepared from the books, 
without further verification thereof, 


tatements setting forth the financial 


condition at a given date and the results 

f operations for a period ended the 
same date. 

rhe accountants’ clear 


report Was 


1 
I 


| specific as to the service 
and in the 
qualified to judge a 


per- 
formed, mind of anyone 
this 
haracter, granting that such person 
had taken the time to read the report, 
should doubt as to the 
character, scope and results of the ex- 
amination. 


report of 


have left no 


fre- 
quently contend, as was contended in 
tl that 


However, bankers 


his case, accountants are not 


Reprinted 


Yells Bulletin. 


permission from Haskins 





justified in accepting engagements of 
his type and rendering reports of this 
character. This question is moot in 
the extreme and probably will not be 
settled for some time to come. 

The case just cited raises a question 
as to whether or not clients understand 
fully the kind of service they are to 
receive when, by arrangement with 
public accountants, they seek account- 
ancy service. It is somewhat doubtful 
also if accountants themselves always 
are sure and clear in their minds as to 
just what the different types of service 
Many firms of practi- 


tioners, doubtless, have been going on 


comprehend. 


for years without stopping to define 
and cditferentiate the classes of service 
which they perform, and without mak- 
just what the 
a right to expect in con- 
with the different 


ing clear to chents 
clients have 
nection classes ot 
service. 

\ccountants, perhaps, are too prone 
to gO blissfully 
that 


sary, until some unpleasant experience 


taking it for 
definitions are 


On, 


eranted unneces- 


demonstrates the need for a definite 
understanding. As evidence of the 
fact that accountants themselves ap- 


pear not ‘always to be clear on the sub- 
ject, engagement memorandums are oc- 
casionally received which describe the 
service to be performed as a “balance 
sheet audit for the year ended,” etc. 

In a case of this kind, were a short- 
age later to be discovered by the client 
and proved to have been concealed by 
falsification of the books at the balance 
sheet date, there is little question but 
that the client would hold the account- 
ants morally responsible for not having 
discovered the irregularity. The point 
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that it 
thoroughly to 


here is 


should be explained 
clients who desire a 
balance sheet verification that the ac- 
countant does not undertake to detect 
any fraud concealed by falsifications of 
the records, since a balance sheet veri- 
fication does not contemplate verifica- 
tion of the records. It should be made 
that the accountant 
does undertake to discover shortages in 
which 


clear, however, 

concealment is attempted 
through misrepresentation of the bal- 
ances. In other words, the accountant 
should discover fictitious checks or 
vouchers in the cash, or shortages con- 
cealed by manipulation of bank rec- 
oncilements, but is not expected to 
discover shortages concealed by mis- 
footing the cash book. Frankly stated, 
a client who wants assurance that no 
fraud exists and is being concealed 
should have a general audit which con- 
templates, not only 
balances, but transactions during the 


verification of 


period and verification of the records. 

This discussion opens up the whole 
subject of classification, definition, and 
differentiation of which ac- 
countants are called upon to perform, 


services 


and serves to atford reference to our 
service classification recently promul- 
gated to practice offices. In this, serv- 


ices have 


been divided into thirteen 
classes as follows: 
(1) General audits. 
(2) Balance sheet verification. 
(3) Cash audits. 
(4+) General examinations. 
(5) Limited examinations. 
(6) Investigations. 
(7) Preparation of statements. 
(8) Tax engagements. 
(9) General accounting systems. 
(10) Cost systems. 
(11) Bookkeeping and accounting 
engagements. 
(12) Opinions. 
13) Miscellaneous. 
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Briefly described, a general audit 
comprehends verification both as to 
balances and as to the accuracy of the 
records, of assets, liabilities, capital and 
surplus, as of a given date, and of the 
cash receipts and disbursements, in- 
come, expense, and miscellaneous prof- 
its and current period 
ended on the same date, together with 
the preparation of an audit report, with 
or without certificate. 

The balance sheet verification is of 
a more restricted nature, comprehend- 
ing the verification as of a date of the 


losses for a 


assets, liabilities, capital and surplus, 
according to balances shown by the 
records—supplemented as to 
items, when occasion requires, by certi- 


certain 


fication of persons in authority—as is 
necessary to substantiate the assets as 
stated and atford reasonable assurance 
that there are no liabilities (actual or 
contingent ) other than those disclosed, 
together with sufficient review of the 
operations, according to the records, 
to test the stated financial conditions ; 
and the preparation of a report, with 
or without certificate. This type of 
service does not contemplate the de 
tection of fraud concealed by falsifica- 
tion of the records. 

The cash audit comprehends veri- 
fication of all receipts and disburse- 
ments for which an accounting should 
have been made during a period, of the 
accuracy of the cash records, and of 
the balance at the end of the period, 
together with the preparation of a re- 
port, with or without certificate. It 
should be noted that this type of en- 
gagement involves more than a mere 
verification of receipts and disburse- 
ments, and of balances according to 
the cash It includes not only 
a verification of the cash book, but an 
examination of 


bi Ti yk. 


collateral records in 
order to determine that all cash which 
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was received has been entered in the 
cash book. 

\ general examination usually in- 
volves verification as of a given date, 
of the assets, liabilities, capital and sur- 
plus according to balances shown by 
the records, with such examination of 
the records—supplemented as to cer- 
tain items, when occasion requires, by 
certifications of persons in authority 
as is necessary to substantiate the as- 
sets as stated and atford reasonable as- 
surance that there liabilities 
(actual or contingent) other than those 
disclosed; the preparation of a report, 


are no 


containing a balance sheet or balance 
sheets, with or without certificate, and 
a statement or statements of operations, 
with or without verification, covering 
This 
tvpe of engagement usually arises in 
connection with 
consolidations, 


a period of one or more years. 
financing, mergers, 
or purchases and sales 
of companies or properties, and is dis- 
tinguished by a report in which partic- 
ular attention is given to classification 
in the statements and to appropriate 
in with a 
view to meeting the requirements of 
financial interests with 


information the comments, 


concerned is- 
sues of securities. 

Limited examinations involve partial 
or complete verification of certain as- 
sets and liabilities, or of certain operat- 
ing transactions, and the preparation 
of financial statements from the books 
without further verification. This type 
of engagement demands a_ report 

without certificate and without com- 
ments, except such as are embodied in 
the presentation) in which the service 
is referred to in the opening paragraph 
of the presentation as a limited ex- 
amination, and made 
therein to the effect that, in accordance 
with instructions, only certain account 
balances according to the records have 


assertion 1s 
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been verified. The presentation also 
must set forth that the statements are 
not certified, and must explain as to 
each item the scope and results of the 
verification. The statements must be 
so marked, under the descriptive head- 
ing, as clearly to show that they were 
prepared from the books with only 
such verification as is indicated op- 
posite the respective items; each item 
must be marked to indicate whether or 
not it was verified, and if partially 
verified, such fact must be indicated, 
together with reference to the presenta- 
tion which will show the scope and re- 
sults of the verification ; and there must 
be a footnote to each statement to the 
effect that the statement must be con- 
sidered in the light of the accompany- 
ing comments. 

Investigations involve inquiry into 
specific financial or other activities or 
phases, according to the records, rather 
than a general review of the accounts, 
together with preparation of a report. 

The class of engagement designated 
as preparation of statements from the 
without 
necessitates the use of 
paper, 


books or records verification 
unwater-marked 
bound (if at all) in a plain 
any the 
statements themselves or in anything 
the that they 


were prepared by the firm. In cases 


back, without indication, in 


attached to statements, 


where it is necessary to include in a 


report containing statements which 


have been verified, statements 


which have been prepared from the 


any 


face of the books without verification, 
or with only partial verification, such 
statements must be so marked, under 
at the 
bottom, as clearly to indicate that they 
were prepared from the books without 
verification, or with only such verifica- 


the descriptive heading and 


tion as is indicated opposite the re- 
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spective items, depending on the situa- 
tion. 

Tax engagements include preparing 
or reviewing tax returns, contesting or 
prosecuting tax claims, and preparing 
ind rendering opinions on tax matters. 

General accounting systems include 
conducting surveys and devising and 
installing svstems of account or of 
record. 

Cost systems include conducting sur 
veys and devising and installing cost 
finding systems. 

Bookkeeping and accounting engage 
ments comprehend the preparation and 
recording of bookkeeping entries, act- 
ing as bookkeeper, auditor or comp- 
troller, ete. 

Opinions include preparing = and 
rendering opinions having to do with 
accounting and financial matters. 
The miscellaneous class includes all 


comnprehended 


other engagements not 
as acting as 
arbitrator 


acting as 


in the fore such 


ong, 
liquidating trustee, acting as 
In accounting controversies, 
umpire in accounting disputes, giving 
testimony in court, rendering advice in 
matters, 


accounting instructing book 


1 


keepers, checking statements, etc. 


The promulgation of this classifica- 
should result 
everyone in the organization 


_ 


tion in clarifying the 
mind of 
the service undertakings of the 


for 


as to 
organization, afford a_ basis de- 
finite understanding with clients as to 
what each type of service contemplates, 
and when properly referred to in the 
first paragraph of the 
page of reports should leave no doubt 
to what 
Thus, it is to be hoped we may avoid 
the opprobrium of being characterized 
as “honest but dumb.” 


presentation 


as service was performed. 


If you don’t mix vour knowledge 
with sense, it won't do you much good. 
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Devonshire Jottings 


(Continued from a S) 


not the origial one which stood on 
this site; of its predecessor little is 
The 
towers date back to the twelfth century 
but it was not until about 150 vears 
later that the main body of the building 
to the Cathedral ot 
the its 
nave may be gleaned from the fact 
that the vaulted roof is sixty-six feet 


known. two great transeptal 


Was transtormed 


today. Some idea of size of 


high and stretches for over three hun 
without a break. 

While there 1s much 
seen in the Cathedral we must admit a 
peculiar 


dred feet 


of interest to be 


the ancient as- 
with its two dials 
With recollections of certain JoURNAL 


curiosity in 


trom ni al cle ick 


articles on our centenary clients we 


ick for signs of a 


eagerly scanned the cl 
name plate, half expecting to see the 
familiar 
Not finding it we reterred to our 


Seth Thomas or Ingraham 
sign. 
ur dismay found 
that the clock was traditionally sup 


posed to have been presented in 1478. 


eulde book and to 


The dials appear to offer a vast store 


of information but most of it was 
Greek to us. Upon again referring to 
our guide book we found that out 


geography was a little off, as the sym- 
bols were Arabic, not Greek; also that 
the main dial is 
Ptolemaic system of astronomy, so 
will leave it at that. 


arranged on the 


we 


Inexperienced 


“Do you know what time we begin 
work in this office, Miss Lee?’ 
“No! Can't say as I do! They’re 
always hard at it when I arrive.” 
F. & H. News 
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The Philadelphia Number 


The character of the special Phila- 
delphia Office issue of the JOURNAL, 
with its emphasis of Philadelphia’s 
place in American history since the 
early davs of the nation, made a strong 
ul peal to our readers. Numerous ex 
pressions of commendation were heard 
on the Philadelphia issue. 

Two letters which have been re 
ceived by Mr. Adam Ross are repro- 


duced below because of a particular 

mment which appears in each of 
them. (ne is from the venerable and 
much loved Dr. Charles Custis Har- 
rison, Provost Emeritus of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, who writes Mr. 


Oss as f« le ws: 


Dear Mr. Ross: 


[ wish to send you a message of 
thanks the copy of your February, 
19096 


Journal I have read not only 
the rticle “When Washington Was 
President Philadelphia,” but also the 
horter article upon Lincoln 

In Washington's diary which has just 
een published by the Mount Vernon 


Ladies’ Association, Washington often 
peaks ¢ dining at the Citv Tavern 
He did not sleep there as often as he 
dined there 

With mv thanks. I beg to remain, 


Faithfully yours, 
Signed) Chas. C. Harrison. 


Dr lfarrison is himself a descendant 
of Martha Custis Washington. 

The other letter is from Mr. A. K. 
Wood, Vice President of the Integrity 
Trust Company, an old client of the 
Philadelphia office, and reads as fol- 
lows: 


Mv dear Mr. Ross: 

I want to tell you how much I have 
enjoved reading the Philadelphia Office 
Number of the L..R. B. & M. Journal. 

\bout a year ago a friend of mine 
showed me Kipling’s delightful poem 
about Philadelphia and I have been try- 
ing to get a copy of it ever since, so 
that I was particularly gratified to come 
across it in your Journal. I wonder if 
vou will be willing to send me two addi- 
tional copies, as I would like to send 
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them to two friends, whom I think 


would be interested. 
With kind regards, believe me 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) A. K. Wood. 


Discrimination 


Recently accountants and those who 
have the most contact with the work, 
or rather the results of the work, of 
accountants, have been giving thought 
to the need of having the business 
world understand that the accountant 
renders service of different kinds and 
that a client should have a clear under- 
standing of the kind of service he is to 
receive. To have clients in a position 
to decide intelligently what type of ex- 
amination or accounting service they 
require or desire under certain circum- 
stances, it is essential that the account- 
ant shall first clearly define for him- 
self the various classes of service which 
he is prepared to render; only then 
can he explain clearly to his client the 


salient differences between several 
types of examinations, any one of 
which might be considered in a civen 


situation. 

\ recent bulletin of the \merican 
Institute of Accountants contained an 
article by Mr. Harvey E. Whitney, .\s- 
sistant Prust 
Company, which dealt with the varying 
the made |v 
accountants and the necessity for mak- 


lreasurer of the Bankers 


scope of examinations 
ing clear the extent of the examination 
underlying a given financial statement. 
The was reproduced in the 
January 15, 1926, Bulletin of the 
Institute of Accountants. 
Mr. Whitney’s stimulating comment is 
an indication of the thought which 
bankers are giving to the work of the 
accountant. 


article 


American 


\ suggestive article on the subject 
of the classification and definition of 


work 
peared in the Haskins & Sells Bulletin 
under the title of “Honest but Dumb.” 


the accountant’s recently ap 


With the thought that this article 
would be helpful to the members of our 
staff in “thinking through” this impor 
tant matter, we have secured the per- 
mission of Messrs. Haskins & Sells to 
reprint the article in this issue of the 
L. R. B. & M. JournAL. We appre 
ciate the friendly courtesy which makes 
this possible. 


Recent Bank Mergers in 
Philadelphia 
The prevailing tendency of busi- 
nesses and financial institutions to seek 
economy of operation and extension of 
the field of their activities through 
consolidation of their experience and 
resources finds an interesting reflection 
in two important mergers of national 
banks in Philadelphia which have been 
announced since the first of the year. 
The first of these mergers to be made 
public was that of the Franklin Na- 
tional Bank and the Fourth Street Na- 
tional the largest and 
strongest institutions in the city, which 


sank, two of 


are to be combined under the name of 


the Franklin-Fourth Street National 
Bank. The Fourth Street National, 
chartered in 1886. is located at 131 


South Fourth Street, in the heart of 
the old “downtown” financial district, 
while the Franklin National, founded 
in 1900 as an “uptown” bank, has been 
located since its organization within a 
stone’s throw of Broad and Chestnut 
Streets. The quarter of a century that 
has elapsed since the Franklin first 
opened its doors has seen the center 
of the city’s business activities moving 
gradually westward, and the “uptown” 
of 1900 has become the ‘‘downtown” 


of 1926. The new institution will 
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perate both branches at their present 


locations, and the consolidation thus 
bridges the gap between broad Street 
nd Fourth Street, and results in an 
nstitution 
$162,000,000, one of the largest in the 
State, and certainly one of the best 


resources of 


1) ssessing 


fitted to render service to the business 
enterprises of Philadelphia. 

The publication of the plans for the 
Franklin-lourth Street merger was 
followed within a few days bv the 
announcement of the merger of the 
Philadelphia National Bank and_ the 
Girard National Bank, both among the 
oldest financial houses in the country, 
with long and distinguished records of 
service to the community and to the 
nation. The Philadelphia National 
Bank was organized in 1803, under the 
presidency of George Clymer, a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. It 
is Number One in the Clearing Houses 
\ssociation of Philadelphia; this fact 
would seem to settle the question of 
seniority, but the Girard National, al 
though not incorporated until 1832, 
traces its lineage directly through its 
immediate predecessor, Stephen Gir 
ard’s Bank, to the Bank of the United 
States chartered by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in 1791, and is today con 
ducting business in the same building 
erected in 1795 for the Bank of the 
United States. Both the Philadelphia 
National and the Girard National, 
therefore, have grown up with the 
Republic, from its infancy through its 
struggling youth, and have “stood by” 
in a most practical way in some of the 
larkest hours in the country’s history. 
The consolidated institution will be 
among the largest in the United States, 
with assets of $250,000,000, and capi 
tal, surplus, and undivided profits of 
$27,600,000. The main office will be 
Iccated at the present home of the 














Philadelphia National Bank, at 421 
Chestnut Street, and a central city of- 
fice will be operated at 1416 South 
Penn Square. Already well into its 
second century of activity, the Phila- 
delphia-Girard National Bank promises 
to be one of the constructive forces in 
Philadelphia’s future growth and ex- 
pansion. 
Davin R. ANDERSON 
Philadelphia O ffice. 


A Correction 

The editor of the JouRN AL received 
a jolt when a member of our organi- 
zation, who first saw the light of day 
in Merrie England, called his attention 
to the fact that the able article, ‘‘Notes 
on the Preparation of Cases for Hear- 
ing before the Board of Tax Appeals” 
in the Special Washington Office Num- 
ber, contained a glaring error in its 
statement of the respective functions of 
a barrister and a solicitor under British 
law practice. Inadvertently, the article 
described the reverse of the true situa- 
tion. In fact, the solicitor is the attor- 
nev for the chent and the barrister is 
the trial lawver. 

\ny legal friends of our firm who 
may have seen the March issue of the 
JouRNAL probably squirmed as they 
read this part of the article. We 
hope. however, that after a_ little 
kindly thought they reached the con- 
clusion that it is quite evident that 
LL. R. B. & M. are not attempting to 
practice law, otherwise such an obvious 
error could not, even inadvertently, 
have gotten into print in the firm’s 
JourNAL. Also, we might suggest that, 
although not qualified to engage in the 
practice of British law, our ability to 
participate in the preparation of ap- 
peals to the Board of Tax Appeals 1s 


no wise lessened. 
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Conservation 


Many of us will remember from 


school days the verse which appeared 


in the primer 


Little drops ot wate 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, 
And the great and beauteous land 


his verse came to the writer’s mind 
The F. ¢€ 


Items ot 


as he read a short article in 
H. News entitled “Little 
Waste Also Add to Costs of Produc 
.” While the subject of the 
is by no means new, it will bear repeti- 


tion irticle 


tion and the manner in which it is dis- 


cussed makes it worth reproducing 


follows: 


It reads as 


Herbert Hoove 
estimated that 


Some months ago r, oecre 


thirty 


tary of Commerce pei 
cent of all the effort put forth by the Am 
in people in producing goods and giving 


ervice 1s nec ar) simply because we waste 

much 

The other day, Mr. Hoover pointed out 
that America is in danger of losing one oi 
her greatest wonders. The rush of water 
over Niagara Falls, he said, is slowly wear 
ing away the rocky bed of the river and will 
it no far distant time destroy the falls 

\t first thought these two statements ap 
pear to have no relation to each other. But 
is it not plain to all of us that the tremendous 
amount of effort that we must put forth 
every vear to pay tor waste 1s necessar\ 


largely because of the millions of little waste 


ful acts which slowly but surely, like the 
waters rushing over Niagara Falls, eat into 
the very foundations of our national and 


business life? 


Where thousands of persons work together 
| 


in one big organization, there are thousands 
of chances for waste. If each one wastes 
only a very little each day the total annual 


cost of waste may be very great. A handful 
of wool, a sheet of paper. a spindle, a pencil 
a bobbin, a shovelful of coal, a few minutes 
of working time—none of these amounts to 
much by itself But add thousands of such 


ittle items 
i great total 
ls bit of waste adds to the cost ot pre 
ducing goods. Every penny added to produc 
tion costs makes it harder to sell at a profit 
It is all very well to say, “Well, if produ 
ire increased the Company will 


vaste together and they mak« 


ver) 


tion costs 


simply charge more ior its goods But that 
isn't the vay it work Prices are set by 
people who buy, not by those who sell. Ali 


goods are sold in ¢ 


goods. Pe 


with other 
won't pay more just 


mpetition 
ople vho buy 


use goods cost more to produce Chey 
will pay what they think the goods are wort} 
to them, whether more or less than the cost 
4 production, or th vill spend their money 
or something else. When they do that, the 
cop vho produce goods which can't | 
sold at a profit begin te see how they art 
st riously iffected bv wast 

\Vaste due to small leaks or ap- 
parently minor inefficiencies is not, 


however, 


tion or like activities. 


confined to factory produc 
Such waste is 
protessional office, 


also 


possible in a 
whether that of a lawver, 


ant or an 


an account 
punctu- 
ality, idling away time and failure to 
plan all 
tribute to waste in a professional office, 
and produce harmful results, just as 
serious as those produced by little items 
of waste in 


engineer. Lack of 


one’s work etfectivelv con- 


a factory. 

\s public accountants we can_ best 
serve our clients if every member of 
our organization is continually actu- 
the value of 
time and by a sense of responsibility to 
our clients to utilize it to the best pos- 
sible advantage and to give “a full 


ated by a keen sense of 


measure, pressed down and running 
Such a spirit will con- 
-endering of the finest 


over” of time. 
tribute to the 


quality of service. 
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| Accounting and Public Administration 


\bout too A. D. From the Correspondence of Trajan and Pliny 


( Ree printed from thee lara Foot Shelf otf Book S. OF Pern ission of the 


publishers, P. F. Collter « Son Company. ) 


XVI kind. \ 


ou will consider, Sir, whether 
To the Emperor Trajan it wom oe aA proper to send a sur 
veyor here; for | am inclined to think 
\s | had a very tavorable voyage to | much might be deducted from what is 
charged by those who have the conduct 
f the public works if a faithful ad- 
measurement were to be taken: at least 
[ am of that opinion from what I have 
already seen of the accounts of this 





Itphesus, so in travelling by post- 
chaise from thence [| was extremely 
troubled by the heats, and also by some 
slight feverish attacks, which kept me 
some time at Pergamus. Irom there, 
Sir, | got on board a coasting vessel, 


city, which [ am now going into as 
ut, being again detained by contrary fully 


as is possible. 
id not arrive at Dithvnia so 


1 
winds, d 
| 


soon as | had hoped. However, I have eae 

no reason to complain of this delay, XVI 

since (which indeed was the most an a 

auspicious circumstance that could at lrajan to Pliny 

tend me) | reached the province in [ should have rejoiced to have heard 
: time to celebrate your birthday. [I am that you arrived at Bithynia without 

it present engaged in examining the the smallest inconvenience to yourself 
finances of the Prusenses,’ their ex- or any of your retinue, and that your 
ai penses, revenues, and credits; and the journey from Ephesus had been as 
ie farther [ proceed in this work. the easy as your vovage to that place was 
wi more | am convinced of the necessity favourable. For the rest, your lette1 
" 4 my enquiry. Several large sums informs me, my dearest Secundus, on 
a f money are owing to the city from what dav you reached Bithynia. The 
” private persons, which they neglect people of that province will be con- 

pay upon various pretences; as, on — vinced, | persuade myself, that I am at- 

se the other hand, I find the public funds — tentive to their interest; as your con- 
* re, in some instances, very unwar- duct towards them will make it mani- 
_ rantably applied. This, Sir, | write — fest that I could have chosen no more 
- to vou immediately on my arrival. | proper person to supply my place. The 
” entered this province on the 17th of | examination of the public accounts 
Os 


‘ull September,-” and found in it that ought certainly to be your first em- 
u 


obedience and loyalty towards vourself ployment, as they are evidently in great 





ino ‘ ° a ° 
mg which you justly merit from all man-. disorder. I have scarcely surveyors 
On- ; ‘ . : ‘ 
1est é tants of Prusa (Brusa), a principal city of Bithynia. 
n ‘th year of Trajan’s reign, A. D. 103, and the 4/st of our author's age: he 
: : 


in this province about eighteen months. Vid. Mass. in Vit. Plin, 129. M. 
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which 
[ am carrying on at Rome, and in the 
neighbourhood; but of in- 
tegrity and skill in this art may be 
found, most certainly, in every prov- 


sufficient to inspect those works * 


perse¢ Ms 


ince, so that they will not fail you if 
only you will make due enquiry. 


XXXIV 
To the Emperor Trajan 


an an- 
cient bath which lies in a ruinous state, 
but, 
upon examination, | am of opinion it 
ought to be rebuilt. I think, there- 
you may indulge them in this re- 


The Prusenses, Sir, having 


desire your leave to repair it; 


rore, 
quest, as there will be a sufficient fund 
those 


for that purpose, partly from 


debts which are due from private per- 


sons to the public which [| am now 
collecting in; and partly what 
they raise among themselves towards 
furnishing the bath oil, which 
willing to apply to the car 


from 


with 
thev are 
rving on of this building ; a work which 


the dignity of the city and the splen- 


dour of vour times seem to demand. 
8.8% 
Trajan to Pliny 
If the erecting a public bath will 
not be too great a charge upon the 


Prusenses, we may comply with their 
request; provided, that 
new tax be levied for this purpose, nor 


however, no 


any of those taken off which are ap- 
propriated to necessary services. 

{mong other noble works which 
by his 
ign spoils he had 


exceedingly 


have Deen t 


ry 


which went name seems 

fore ken in war € C07 
: i 

beautiful an 

, 


s10n nire of this Forum TW 


. In the 
lescribed 
ibou 


it SSU.UUU. 


I 
Is 


$732,000 


this glorious emperor executed, 
he most magnificent. It 
1 ‘ering of 

i magnificent, with pillars of more 


erectec 
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XLVI 
To the Emperor Trajan 


The citizens of Nicomedia, Sir, have 
expended three millions three hundred 
and twenty-nine sesterces * build- 
ing an aqueduct; but, not being able 
to finish it, the works are entirely fall- 
ing to ruin. 


in 


They made a second at- 
tempt in another place, where they laid 
out two millions.° Sut this likewise 
is discontinued; so that, after having 
been at an immense charge to no pur- 
pose, they must still be at a further ex- 
pense, in order to accommodated 
water. | have examined a fine 


be 
with 


spring from whence the water may be 


conveyed over arches (as was at- 
tempted in their first design) in sucha 
manner that the higher as well as 


level and low parts of the city may 
be supplied. There are still remaining 
a very few of the old arches; and the 
square stones, however, employed in 
the former building, may be used in 


turning the new arches. I am of 
opinion part should be raised with 
brick, as that will be the easier and 


cheaper material. But that this work 


may not meet with the same ill-suc- 
cess as the former, it will be necessary 
to send here an architect, or some one 
skilled in the construction of this kind 
ot And | 


to say, from the beauty and usefulness 


waterworks. will venture 


of the design, it will be an erection well 
worthy the splendour of your times. 


the forum or square 
was built with the 
all brass, the porticoes 
than ordinary hetght and dimen- 
famous pillar which has been already 


his edifice was 


1 the 























XLVII 


Trajan to Pliny 


Care must be taken to supply the 
city of Nicomedia with water ; and that 
business, | am well persuaded, you will 
perform with all the diligence you 
ought. But really it is no less incum- 
bent upon you to examine by whose 
misconduct it has happened that such 
large sums have been thrown away 
upon this, lest they apply the money to 
private purposes, and the aqueduct in 
question, like the preceding, should be 
begun, and afterwards left unfinished. 
You will let me know the result of your 
inquiry. 


LI] 


To the Emperor Trajan 


Upon examining into the public ex- 
penses of the city of Byzantium, which, 
| find, are extremely great, | was in- 
formed, Sir, that the appointments of 
the ambassador whom they send yearly 
to you with their homage, and the de- 
cree which passes in the senate upon 
that occasion, amount to twelve thou- 
sand sesterces.° But knowing the gen- 
erous maxims of your government, | 
thought proper to send the decree 
without the ambassador, that, at the 
same time they discharged their public 
duty to you, their expense incurred 
in the manner of paying it might be 
lightened. This city is likewise taxed 
with the sum of three thousand ses- 
terces * towards defraying the expense 
of an envoy, whom they annually sent 
to compliment the governor of Moesia: 
this expense I have also directed to be 
spared. I beg, Sir, you would deign 

Ibout $480. 
Ibout $120. 
1 city in Bithynia, M. 
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either to confirm my judgment or cor- 
rect my error in these points, by ac- 
quainting me with your sentiments. 


Lill 


Trajan to Pliny 


[ entirely approve, my _ dearest 
Secundus, of your having excused the 
syzantines that expense of twelve 
thousand sesterces in sending an am- 
bassador to me. I shall esteem their 
duty as sufficiently paid, though | only 
receive the act of their senate through 
your hands. The governor of Moesia 
must likewise excuse them if they 
compliment him at a less expense. 


LVI 


To the Emperor Trajan 


Upon intimating, Sir, my intention 
to the city of Apamea,* of examining 
into the state of their public dues, their 
revenue and expenses, they told me 
they were all extremely willing | 
should inspect their accounts, but that 
no proconsul had ever yet looked them 
over, as they had a privilege (and that 
of a very ancient date) of administer- 
ing the affairs of their corporation in 
the manner they thought proper. | 
required them to draw up a memorial 
of what they then asserted, which | 
transmit to you precisely as I received 
it, though I am sensible it contains 
several things foreign to the question. 
[ beg vou will deign to instruct me as 
to how I am to act in this affair, for | 
should be extremely sorry either to ex- 
ceed or fall short of the duties of my 
commission, 
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Vil 


Trajan to Pliny 

The memorial of the Apameans an- 
nexed to your letter has saved me the 
necessity of considering the reasons 
they suggest why the former proconsuls 
forbore to inspect their accounts, since 
they are willing to submit them to your 
examination. Their honest compliance 
deserves to be rewarded ; and they may 
be assured the enquiry you are to make 
in pursuance of my orders shall be with 
a full reserve to their privileges. 


LXII 


To the Emperor Trajan 

The debts which we are owing to 
the public are, by the prudence, Sir, 
of your counsels, and the care of my 
administration, either actually paid in 
or now being collected: but I am afraid 
the money must lie unemployed. For 
as on one side there are few or no op- 
portunities of purchasing land, so, on 
the other, one cannot meet with any 
person who is willing to borrow of the 
public * (especially at 12 per cent inter- 
est) when they can raise money upon 
the same terms from private sources. 
You will consider then, Sir, whether it 
may not be advisable, in order to in- 
vite responsible persons to take this 
money, to lower the interest ; or if that 
scheme should not succeed, to place it 
in the hands of the decurii, upon their 
giving sufficient security to the public. 
And though they should not be willing 
to receive it, yet as the rate of interest 
will be diminished, the hardship will 
be so much the less. 

* The 


borrow of the 


they did not choose to 
public at the same rate of in- 
terest which they paid to private persons was 
fas one of the commentators observes) be- 
cause im the former instance they were 
obliged to give security, whereas in the latter 
they could ratse money upon their personal 
redit. Al 


reason why 


OURNAL 


LXIII 


Trajan to Pliny 
| agree with you, my dear Pliny, that 
there seems to be no other method of 
facilitating the placing out of the public 
money than by lowering the interest; 
the measure of which you will dete: 
mine according to the number of the 
borrowers. But to compel persons to 
receive it who are not disposed to do 
so, when possibly they themselves may 
have no opportunity of employing it, 
is by no means consistent with the 

justice of my government. 


Modern Accounting Theory 


For the student in modern account- 
ing methods the basic rule is easily re- 
membered. It is as follows: Always 
enter an item-in the column in which it 
does not logically belong. Thus, if you 
are dealing with the Durfee Elastic 
Raisin Co. (and who is not, at some 
time or other?), you personify your 
ledger so that when the Durfee people 
pay you a certain sum, your books show 
that they still owe it to you, and if they 
do not pay it, they are credited with 
that amount. In other words, all 
credits go in the debit column and all 
debits in the credit column. This 
makes it easier for the doctor to figure 
out what is wrong with the accountant 
when he starts mooing and counting his 
fingers and toes. The trouble with the 
old system was that it was too easy. 
Anyone could keep books. Now the 
prospective C. P. A. has to have a piece 
of skull removed from over a certain 
section of his brain so that he can work 
backwards. The really efficient way is 
to keep no books at all. Then what you 
don’t know doesn’t worry you.—Life. 
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